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CHAP. XI. 
JACQUE’S FUNERAL. 


The earliest summon’d, and the longest spared, 
Are here deposited, with tribute paid 
Various; but untoeach some tribute paid. 

W orpswortn's Excursion. 


Let me pause to bestow a parting notice on 
one, who is still associated with the happiest 
and tenderest scenes of.my youth. Jacque’s 
labors, as is customary with aged slaves, had 
been gradually suspended. He still per- 
formed a few voluntary duties, and might 
be seen on sunshiny days propping a fail- 
ing fence, clearing an encumbered hedge, 
drying nets, making baskets of rushes or oak, 
attending to his pigs and poultry, or with a 
characteristic eye to his master’s interests 
tottering to the fields, and shaking his head 
ifhe detected any symptom of waste. Still 
retaining a feeling of authority, he was 
angered by id! ness; even the young slaves 
whose greatest toil was to turn summer- 
sets, and dance to their own whistling, tried 
ts look Lusy or geuve ‘Whoa his cye was on 
them, long after his corporeal and mental 
powers had ceased their activity.* But 
the time drew near when old Jacque must 
die. It was in vain that mamma gave him 
her personal attendance, sent him daily Jux- 
uries, and anticipated his wants with almost 
filial tenderness; the golden cord of his life 
was loosened, and we were told one morning 
that he had died, breathing a prayer for his 
master’s family. 

Mamma had asked him many years before 
if there was any thing she could do for his 
comfort. 

Tank you much, my missis, he answered, 
Jacque hab every ting him want in dis world, 
cept he shroud, praise God. 

Mamma gave him money, and he expen- 
ded it on grave-clothes. He had taken them 
out and aired them from year to year; now 
they were indeed to enfold his venerable re- 
mains; and we were a mourning family; true, 
we were not clad in weeds, but a tender tie 
had been riven, and it was riven with tears. 
None but those who live under our peculiar 
institutions can imagine the strong bond ex- 
isting between faithful slaves and the famil- 
ies with whom they are connected. 

I was informed by maum Nanny, Jacque’s 





* There isa salutary law that owners shall pro- 
vide for infirm slaves; this with the attachment of their 
own kindred on plantations as well as that of their 
owners, tends to secure the South from pauperism. 
There is but one street beggar fn Charleston, and it is 
hinted that he is growing rich on his profession. 








opened, and discovered several bills of conti- 
nental money carefully wrapt in paper.* 

Slaves on plantations prefer to bury their 
dead at night or before sunrise. Neighboring 
plantations are notified, andall who can obtain 
tickets from overseers attend. A spot of 
ground is allotted for their burial place, and 
simple monuments of affection may usually 
be found in them. The ceremony of inter- 
ment is commonly performed by a class-lead- 
er, a pious colored man, who is the spiritual 
teacher of the neighborhood, and prepares his 
brethren by an examination into their belief, 
and a watch over their conduct and feelings, 
for communion. 


The ‘pomp and circumstance’ of the burial, 
for it is not less a Blaves, in proportion, 
than in palaces, ed the funeral until 
midnight. As the visiters assembled, they 
crowded the hut ofthe deceased, and when 
that was full, stood around the entrance near 
the coffin. At short intervals some among 
the group commenced a hymn in which all 
joined; refreshments were then decorously 
distributed. ee ‘ 

The death of Jacque was particularly af- 
feeting to me, for I had been his especia! fa- 
vorite. I went with the boys to see him af- 
ter his decéase, and though J did not feel the 
faintness which came over me at witnessing 
the remains of grandmamma, yet I had 
that dizzy sensation which youth often expe- 
riences at the immense difference between 
a bright intellectual glance, and the glazed 
eye or moveless lid, between the warm touch 
of affection, and the stiff, cold hand that re- 
turns no pressure. 

The night of his interment was mild, and I 
sat at my window by the star-light, watching 
the approach of the negroes as they crossed 
the fields or came through the avenue. Torch- 
es were seen glowing in the range of white- 
washed huts, and a bush-lightt was flaming 
near Jacque’s habitation, which was so bril- 
liant, "that I perceived the coffin, and the 
groups gathering round it; while occasionally 
strains of their hymn came floating with a 





* Tt may scarcely be necessary to mention that this 
incident and others in the Southern Matron like those 
inthe Northern Housekeeper are founded in truth. 

+ This solemnity is usually styled by the negroes 
‘a setting up. When a funeral occurs at too great a 
distance from the city to procure tea, coffee, &c. or 
the ¢ wners do not provide them, the body is interred, 
and tiie friends afterwards celebrate what is called a 
‘false burying,’ where religious services are performed, 
and refreshments provided. 


t A fire of lightwood kindled on a small mound of 


earth. 








ers bearing torches were on each side. Their 
path lay near the house, and nothing was to 
besheard but an occasional ejaculation, ‘Lord 
Jesus ’! ‘He knows !’ ‘God have mercy !’ ‘His 
will be done!’ 

The burial place was near the river, and a 
huge oak threw its arms over it as if protect- 
ing the dwelling of the dead. I could see 
them as they wound down the slope and stood 
ina circle round the grave, distance still soft- 
ening their sacred song. It was one which 
1 had he sard from infancy in their devotiorfal 
exercises, but never had it touched my feel- 
ings as now when it rose over poor Jacque’s 
last dwelling place. The leader spoke; at 
first his voice was low, then rising to that de- 
clamatory shout, which often carries the feel- 
ings captive, it reached me where I sat. He 
described the tomb of Lazarus, and said that 
Jesus wept, and that they might weep, for a 
good brother was gone, and there was"no Je- 
sus by his grave to bring him back; he dwelt 
on the character of Jacque, and on their duty 
in imitating his example, told them to be 
gratefubfor their religious blessings, for while 
the heathen were in darkness a great light 
had shone upon them; dwelt Jong on their sin- 
fulness and God’s anger, and taxed his imag- 
ination to paint the **rments of hell unless 
they repented and’ xepted the gospel. 

Familiarity with ae dialect prevented with 
me all that might have been ludicrous to a 
stranger. He prayed for his master and mis- 
tress, that God might reward them for all 
their goodness to brother Jacque. Oh Lord 
Jesus, he cried, bless my young maussas. Gie 
em good counsel, and let em drink of de wa- 
ter of life, and bless my young missis, may 
she know de Lord dat bought her, and may 
she bring her alabaster box of ointment and 
pour it out for the love of her maussa, Christ. 

As these words reached me, | could not re- 
strain my tears, | laid my headon the win- 
dow-sill and sobbed aloud. Another hymn 
was sung. The words of Watts, the sweet 
singer of the Christian Israel, whose tender 
notes fall like gentle dew on the heart of mon- 
arch and slave, rose in the quiet midnight 
under that starry heaven. 

“Why do we mourn departed friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms ? 
*Tis but the voice that Jesus’ sends 
To call them to his arms.” 
As they ceased, the waving lights passed a- 
way. Iwas again alone with night in her 
silent beauty. I threw myself on my bed, 
the sounds still vibrating on my memory, and 
as my eyes closed in sleep, a vision of. the 
mansion whither the spirit of Jacque had risen 
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came before me, and 1 heard cherub voices 
welcoine him to his heavenly home. 
A plain marble slab may be seen at Rose- 
land on which is inscribed, # 
SACRED 
To the memory of 
JACQUE, 
a faithful slave. 


His master bears this testimor y to his worth.* | 


[To be continued.) 





* A similar monument is on a plantation, a few 
miles from Charleston. 

It seems a favorable opportunity to insert rather in 
the furm of a note than as connected with the narra- 
tive, an article published a few years since by the au- 
thor of the Recollections of a Southern Matron in the 
Christian Teacher's Manual, a periodical, which all 
who were familiar with its beautifully pure, instruc- 
tive, and religivus pages regretted tu see suspended. 
Thesketch describes among other pvints connected 
with negroes in Charleston, their funeral sulemnities. 

RELIGIOUS PRIVILEG#S OF THE 
NEGROES IN CHARLESTON. 


Not more than seven can be legally collected, 
except under the auspices of a white person; it is 
therefore necessary that a few individuals shoulda 
interest themselves to procure the means of so- 
cial private worship for these ignorant but devo- 
tional people. 

The colored members of every church in 
Charleston, without exception, are divided into 
classes, each of which has a superintendent cho- 
sen from its own number, who is proposed to th 
Clergyman for his approbation. Sometimes a li- 
cense or certificate is given by the Pastor after 
an examination into the qualifications and char- 
acter of this individual; but a verbal permission is 
all that is necessary to constitute him what is de- 
nominated a Class Leader. 

Itis the office of a Class Leader to assemble 
those under his charge once or twice a week, 
and instruct them in their Christian duties. He 
reads a lesson from the Bible, gives out hymns 
in the primitive style in portions of two lines at a 
time, and exhorts them according to the form 
best suited to histaste and range of intellect. 
Their manner throughout these exercises is a 
decided imitation of the Methodists. 

The Leader inspects the moral conduct of his 
class, allowing none to attend the Sacrament oi 
the Lord’s Supper, who are in the known indul- 
gence of sin. Should he discover any immorali- 
tyina church member, it is his business to in- 
form his Pastor, who will call the accused to an 
inquiry, confront him with his accusers, and afte: 
a regui.r examination decide whether his reli- 
gious privileges shall be suspended. 

Persons of color are exceedingly desirous to 
partake of the communion, and when their wish 
is definitely expressed, join a class and become 
Seekers in any church, and under any leader 
they prefer. The jealousy between blacks and 
mulattoes is very great, and although they gen- 
erally unite cordially in religious services, I have 
known brown people is they are termed, feel tov 
great a contempt for a Black Leader to becom, 
a Class Member. Months, often years elaps 
before a secker is considered a fit subject by the 
Leader to be presented to his Pastor asa candi- 
date for the Communion, When an appearance 
of correct morality and pious feeling authorizes 
this measure, he undergoes a private exami- 
nation relative to his religious views and wants. 








Should the Seeker be a slave, the minister re- 
quires a certificate, which may testify to the 
good character of the applicant. After this 
scrutiny is satisfactorily passed, the Seeker is 
publicly baptized and admitted to the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The Catechumen is attended to the font by 
nis Leader and a few brethren or sisters, and it 
is an affecting spectacle to see the sympathetic 
ind sometimes longing faces that bend over the 
side gallery appropriated to the colored people. 

According to the calculation in the Christian 
Almanac of 1826, the number of colored com- 
municants in fifteen churches in Charleston was 
4334. 

Seats are placed for the colored communicants 
in the aisles of the church on Sacrament day, 
and they are usually waited on by the Senior 
Deacon; some Clergymen, in order to allow 
those who cannot read, a more personal interest 
in the service, repeat only two lines of the hymn 
at a time as at their private meetings. 

Tokens, according to the Presbyterian form, 
are distributed to his class by each Leader, a 
custom more necessary to prevent encroach- 
nents among them, than it is probably in the 
Scotch church. 

Their funerals are conducted with great cere- 
mony. A subscription in each church enables 
‘hem to purchase a set of hoods and scarves 
which are kept by one of the members, for th: 
use of all its classes. Scarves are mantles 0: 
»lack or white cambric or silk, according to the 
sex and condition, or age of the deceased, about 
hree yards long, which are thrown over the 
shoulders of the males, and fastened under the op- 
posite arm. ‘The officiating minister, c!erk, 
pall-bearers and mourners, have this costume a- 
mong the whites. Hoods are a yard and a hali 
of similar fabric slightly basted, and thrown over 
‘he bonnets of the females. This expensive 
fashion is declining, though hoods certainly pos- 
sess the advantage of screening the ccunte- 
nance, saving that miserable consultation for 
which the fashion of a bonnet often calls on this 
sad occasion, and being convenient in the early 
ceyulchral rites of this warm climate. 

The Leader of the class to which the deceased 
belongs heads the funeral procession, and per- 
forms a ceremony at the grave or house asis most 
expedient, which generally consists of prayers, 
hymns and exhortations. There are several bu- 
rial places hired or purchased among them by 
common subscription, to prevent the necessity 
of interment in the Stranger’s Burying Ggeund, 
otherwise called the Potter’s Field. “ 

Sometimes when an old and respectable slave 
lies, the master requests his own clergyman to 
officiate; it is also occasionally the dying request 
of some of the colored people, anda clergymari 
never refuses. They consider it a privilege to 
watch with a corpse, and before some abuses ren- 
dered it necessary to prohibit their meeting, it 
wasa solemn and exciting sound to wake from 
sleep, and hear their hymns swelling on the air 
through the long night with unbroken enthusi- 
sm, as they kept their solemn vigils. They are 
very ambitious on the subject of death, influenced. 
verhaps imperceptibly to themselves, by th: 
thought of the level to which it reduces all. De- 
“ent grave clothes, and a private burying ground 

re their highest ambition. I once asked a faith- 
ful servant who was in perfect health what pre- 
s.ntI should make her, and she replied with 








sreat solemnity, “Some cambric to make me a 
shroud, I thank you.” 

The funerals of slaves not connected with any 
church are arranged by their owners “decently 
indin order.” The coffin of an infant is gene- 
rally placed in a chaise covered with a white 
cloth, and the mourners walk in procession at 
the side. 

Their marriages have all the varieties of our 
own, from great form to primitive simplicity. 
Some of the free blacks are so respectable that cler- 
gymen go to their houses to perform the ceremo- 
ay, and in scarcely a point of etiquette wi!l they 
differ from their blonde superiors. It is not many 
weeks since a plated basket with cake directed to 
six individuals, was sent round by a colored cou- 
ple the day after their wedding. The most com- 
mon usage however isfor the couple that are to 
be married to go attended by six or eight grooms. 
men and bridemaids to the house of their pastor 
after dark. The bride is always dressed in 
white, generally with an ornamented turban, and 
aot unfrequently her head decorated with flow- 
ers, or the favorite bridal ornament, a veil. The 
glove is drawn off in great form by the bride- 
maids, and the ceremony concludes with a cor- 
lial shake of the hand from the minister. After 
he marriage the party assemble together, and if 
hey have tickets of permission from their own- 
st, and a white spectator, they may stay unti} 
twelve o’clock, if not, the roil of the drum at 10 
in the summer, or 9 o’clock in the winter, recalls 
hem to their home. 

Every church has its Sunday School for chil- 
lren, or adults, or both, taught by whites. 

The Communion Members and Seekers of ma- 
ay Churches feel authorized te attend the family 
prayers of their Pastor, and often on Sunday morn- 
ing particularly, a large number attend around 
a piazza ora yard, and when the domestic circle 
is formed, enter and seat themselves quietly on 
heir own benches which they bring with them, 
or on the humblest seat they can find. Then, 
after joining heartily in the singing, of which 
they are very fond, kneeling in prayer, and listén- 
ing to the scriptures with profound attention, 
they individually recognise the pastor and hie 
family and retire. 

It must be delightful to those who are ingerest- 
ed in the religion ofthis interesting class of peo- 
ple to perceive that not a narrow ray of light but 
the full glow of gospel radiance is thus poured 
upon them. Let them compare this fine appa- 
tus of instruction even with free New England, 
and where will be found among the laboring 
poor half the interest in religion, which this sur. 
vey presents? Personal observation will com- 
nel the remark, that in our Northern Cities many 
will be found to whom the devotional negro of 
the South may be an edifying example. The 
fluence of this system extends to the planta- 
tions, where the relations of many of the city ne- 
groes reside, and it may not be uninteresting at 
some future time, to record the religious ceremo- 

ies of the country slaves. 


_ Charleston, Ss ¢. 1829. C. G. 


“Tne SAMARITANS. —lIo Michaud’s ‘Travels 
in the East are given some curious partjcu- 
‘ars of the wild inhospitable character of the 
Samaritans, unchanged, it should seem, since 
*he time when they refused to admit the Son 
of Man into their village. 
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THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 


[Continued from page 35.] 
TRANSLATED FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE 
From the German of TROMLITZ. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 





Claude Ducanger, a young man of uncom- 
mon sobriety, had not delayed one moment 
after his first visit to the organ-player’s to 
inform his parents of the whole transaction. 
His father had listened to him attentively, for 
he felt interested in the history of the old Na- 
poleonist; but the mother’s thoughts turned 
only on Madelon ; she trembled for her child ; 
she took the old man for an impostor, the mai- 
den for an artful coquette, and saw the net al- 
ready drawn around her son. The father, a 
wealthy, respectable citizen in the Rue Si. 
Honoré, had too much confidence in his son’s 
character, to share the apprehensions of the 
mother ; yet he subjected him on the evening 
of that very day to a closer examination, by 
which he ascertained that the maid had in- 
deed awakened his son’s sympathy, but not 
kindled his affections, and that he was quite 
as much if not more interested in the old man 
than in her. But this conclusion did not sat- 
isfy the mother; she believed she knew the 
weakness of the youthful heart better than 
her husband, and allowed herself no peace 
till the elder Ducanger promised to learn 
something more about the voung man’s new 
acquaintance. 

The father had gone on the same evening 
to the boulevard St. Antoine, where he hed 
found the blind man, and was the very person 
who pretended that he had no change about 
him, and who, as the old minstrel feared, had 
sought to gain admission into his humble 
abode by the present of the wine. He had 
alsy made inquiries arrong the neighbors, and 
could learn nothing but good about the old 
man, whilst every body united in praising 
Miss Madelon. Even the accounts which he 
collected from the police were satisfactory to 
him, for the attachment of the old man to 
Napoleon only raised him higher in this gen- 
tleman’s esteem. His visit of to-day had 
quite completed his satisfaction ; yet he said to 
his son as they were returning home: But 
what will it lead to, Claude? Do you believe 
that you can be of any service to these peo- 
ple? 


Claude, and perhaps Madelon may need my 
protection. 

Mr. Ducanger laughed. I advise you to 
protect yourself, said he to his son. One pf- 
ten holds the shield before another’s breast, 
while the shaft unexpectedly pierces his own. 
Claude, said his father then in aserious tone, 
firm as have hitherto been your principles, 
confident as you are in the strength of your 
character, yet you have too little experience, 
and have perhaps been too little exposed to 
trial. You young people, I am aware, believe 





now-a-days that experience is a useless piece 














of furniture in the household of life; vou be- 
li ve that by your enthusiasm and your good- 
aess of intention, you can supply the plac 
of every thing else, and that you can distanc: 
riper y:ars in your flight. But you are often 
mistaken, and especially so, when your heart 
akes a part in th? game. That pale girl is 
as yet indifferent to you; you believe that sh 
can never be dangerous till the roses b!oom 
on her cheek, and the freshness of youth is 
added to the Janguishment of her dark eyes. 
But soon will you find her very paleness in- 
teresting ; those lines of melancholy around 
Madelon’s mouth will awaken your sympathy; 
habit, intercourse, will more and more attach 
you to her, and the more gently and imper- 
ceptibly the net is wound round you, the more 
surely will it be fastened over you, and then 
all will be too late. One word said to that 
girl,—the slightest hope suggested to her in 
one unguarded moment,—and with your high 
sense of honour, your iron perseverance, you 
will consider yourself bound 
Father 
reply 
Let me conclude. On this subject, in 
which your happiness and that of your pa- 
rents is involved, my opinion deserves to have 
more weight with you, than on our politica! 
differences, where your rights are cqual to 
mine. Even though I could sacrifice to you 
my hopes for the future, though I were satisfi- 
ed with uniting you to the granddaughter o! 
one worthy officer and the daughter of anoth- 














er, and could rise above tie mortification of 


having a daughter-in-law who has gone round 
the circuit of other beggars with dish in hand 
and collected charities—yet think of your 
mother—you would be her death ! 

When he saw the emotion inspired in his 
son by these words, he changed the tone of 
his remarks, and said, now let us dismiss the 
subject. I feel confident that you will not 
abuse the weakness of an unfortunate girl, 
and that your mother is tvo estimable, too 
dear in your eyes, for you to pursue a course 
which will break her heart. 

The father’s remarks failed not of their in- 
tended impression on his son’s mind; he en- 
tirely agreed with his parent on this point, 
and resolved to be on his guard against himself. 
That whole week he went not to the blind 
man’s house, and saw Madelon but once o 
the boulevard, where he addressed a few words 


only ‘to the veteran. 
My visits gratify the old man, answered} 


When he visited him on the following Sun- 
day, he found him less talkative than usual. 
Madelon also appeared disturbed at something; 
and as he was obliged to shorten his visit to- 
day on account of some engag’ment, and took 
an early leave, the maiden said to him as she 
accompanied him to the door, I fear that my 
father is unwell; he had a had night, and is 
quite too silent to-day; even you have no‘ 
been abletoenliven him. [ fcar we cannot un- 
dertake our daily excursion to-morrow, but 
God be thanked, our little + xpenses for a Jong 
time to come are provided for. Farwell, Mr. 
Ducanger! Having said these words, she 


the young man was about to/ 








curtsied, and glided into the door, without 
waiting for his answer. 
CHAPTER FIFTH. 


The election of deputies about this time 
set all France, and especially Paris, in com- 
motion. Whether the 221 would be chosen 
or not, was the great topic of the day in eve- 
ry saloon, and at every public table; and 
whoever was disposed to mingle at all among 
the populace, or to visit the boulevards and 
the places of amusement for tradesmen, might 
‘asily perceive the universal excitement of 
the pcople. 

The family of the Ducangers also partook 
of the agitation awakened by the approaching 
crisis. The father, identifying his own wel- 
fare with the repose and prosperity of the 
country, exerted himself as strongly against 
the despotism of the ministry and the perni- 
cious influence of the ecclesiastiegyas he was 
alarmed at the spirit of innovatiog, Which ap- 
peared to him equally mischievous. The son 
on the contrary had at his college imbibed 
ideas and hopes, the realization of which 
must have endangered the repose of the coun- 
try. The reiguing passion of his fellow-stu- 
dents was to follow the spirit of the age in ite 
daring flight with outspread wing—to de- 
mand that every thing should be sacrificed to 
their favorite principles—to consider the or- 
dinary current of events as merely a narrow 
bye-path or alley, and the proceedings of the 
centre of the chamber of deputies only a fee- 
ble resistance: to the measures of the@gtourt, 
while their crab-like, backward-moving policy 
would sooner or later prove the ruin of the 
country. The freedom of the press, or the 
licentiousness of the press, no matter which, 
was all the world to them, and like the Titans 
of old, these excited youths believed they 
could pile rocks upon rocks and storm the 
very heavens. 


Even the sedate, circumspect Claude, 
who like a true physician, was acc ned 
to anatomize every subject cong o 
stead of suffering himself to be deceived™by 
first appearances, even he was carried away 
by these ideas. His constancy, when once it 
had received a fervid impression, tenaciously 
retained it, and he advanced with intrepidity 
to his object. Deep was his hatred against 
the minister Polignac—wishes for his fall, to. 
gether with the freedom of the press, and the 
maintenance of the charter, burned like se 
many flames'in the young man’s breast. A 
lofty, vast conception lay behind all this in 
the back-ground, not yet indeed distinct to 
his eye; but as the blue ether conceals from 
us the sacred gate of heaven, so he believed 
that behind the lofty fabric of his ideas, free- 
dom, the great aim and destiny of mankind, 
‘ay concealed. He regarded the Spirit of the 
Ag» as the creative energy of the Highest, 
and by binding himself to its wing, he be. 
lieved that he was securely moving forward te 
the end in view. 

Having communicated his ideas to hig fie 
ther, the latt: r smiled and was silent ; for he 
knew well that an enthusiast is never to be 
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advised, much less tobe convinced. But af- 
ter a few days, when parties had arrayed 
themselves against each other with more hos- 
tility than ever, when the father himself be- 
gan to be doubtful about the moderation of 
the ministry and the patience of the people, 
he attempted to impart more reasonable views 

to his son, who desired nothing less than that 
the people should rise in one mass, overthrow 
the ministry, and compel the king to execute 
the charter in its utmost latitude, and observe 
the oath which had been given to the nation. 

- And suppose, interrupted the father, the 
people should succeed, what then? do you be- 
lieve that they would pause on the attainment 
of their legitimate wishes? The people are 
insatiable; at first they demand only their 
rights; when they have extorted these,— 
when they have conquered for themselves the 
basis and the means of their future prosperi- 
ty, certain Men start up, who presume to ad- 
vise them from their writing desks about a 
thousand other rights which nature gives 
them; rights which they never thought of be- 
fore, and of which the acquisition in practice 
is impossible. These doctrinaires, in all this, 
cherish very little regard for the general wel- 
fare ; and as little do they take counsel from 
sound discretion, for that would tell them, that 
the unspeakable sacrifices necessary to be 
incurred, even though the unattainable end of 
an ideal constitution could be secured, would 
a thousand times outweigh the desired advan- 
tages... They consult only their ambition, 
their ifterest ; even the best among them are 
but visionary theorists. 

Look through the history of our country 
for the last forty years, and you will find 
events moving in a perpetual round; not in 
the path of a circle which begins and ends 
always within itself; but ina path like that 
of the moon round the sun, which works its 
way slowly along through a succession of re- 
peated circles. Such is the spirit of the age. 
It nevérwests ; and if at any time it is com- 
ed to retrograde, it soon re-commences 
eady flight towards its destined end. 

Do you adopt my ideas after all, father? 
exclaimed Claude. Do you acknowledge the 
bold flight of that irresistible spirit? 

{ acknowledge—nay more, I honor it; but 
it will not mount towards heaven on the wings 
of a whirlwind; its flight must advance 
peacefully and prudently. At present, in- 
deed, since it is no longer embarrassed by the 
relics of antiquated usages, its motion may 
probably be more rapid, and its aim more 
clear; but it never will push its progress too 
fast ; never incline to pluck the fruit before 
it is ripe, and none but fools and tyrants allow 
its wings to exert a great degree of power. 
You will confess, for instance, that if the best 
of the Bourbons were at present on the throne 
of France, if a Sully stood at the head of af- 
fairs, the people would not be eager for a rey- 
olution, though very probably they would still 
be dissatisfied with having nothing but a pot- 
ted fowl for their Sunday’s dinner. You may 












learn from experience that the wishes of man- 
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kind are never to be satisfied: their demands 
upon existence never to be extinguished. 

But whi not? father, interrupted Claude: 
Is the wish for freedom an impracticable 
wish? What have not mankind gained during 
the last forty years? 

Much! resumed his father; very mucb! 
Many princes, especially, have learned to be 
the fathers of their people, and acknowledged 
the great truth that the people’s love is the 
securest palladium of the throne. If the al- 
ternative is frecdom or slavery, be assured, 
Claude, that your old father offers himself, 
like you, to the welfare of his kind, but he 
will not murmur at contemptible grievances, 
nor disturb the careless repose of his neigh- 
bors. With none but a high aim before his 
eyes, he will put nothing at stake to subserve 
a miserable selfishness; he quietly calculates 
the sacrifice and the gain, and prefers endu- 
ring a slight oppression, to placing the reins 
in the hands of the people, who, as drivers 
of the chariot of state, will too readily wield 
a bloody scourge. 

Intelligence and education, interrupted his 
son with a youthful self-confidence, always 
retain the government of affairs and the con- 
trol of events; the rude mass becomes trans- 
formed beneath their moulding hands. 

The father smiled. Must you really, he 
replied, be so inexperienced as to believe 
this? Do you really hope, that should the 
ministry of Polignac dare to violate the char- 
ter, and should the people take a stand for 
their privileges, and wrest them from their 
opponents, they would be contented with 
the preservation of their free constitution ? 

Certainly, said Claude instantaneously. 

Time will show! answered his father smi- 
ling, and suspended the conversation. 

[To be continued.) 


MORAL & RBLIELOVS. 
THE SOLITARY: A PARABLE. 


In the early morning, a Solitary went forth 
to worship on the sea-shore. 

The sea was calm; and the beauty of the 
bright expanse delighted his eye, and the so- 
lemn murmur of the waves soothed his soul. 

And he mused awhile, and was about to be- 
gin his prayer. 

But children approached, and as they sport- 
ed on the sands, their cheerful voices met his 
ear. 

And he was vexed that the calm of his 
thoughts was disturbed. And he frowned on 
the little ones. 

Soon some fishermen approached; and they 
cast their nets into a skiff which was on the 
beach, and committed it to the deep. 

And the wife of one ofthem was there; and 
the Solitary heard her thank God that the 
sky was clear and the ocean calm. 

But again he was vexed that he was not 
alone. 

Soon he beheld a busy scene. The boat- 
men returned from their night voyage, and 
were met with a joyous greeting. Young 
andold also came forth to enjoy the fresh- 




















ness of the morning. Sea birds spread their 
long pinions and rose and fell on the sur- 
face of the waters. 

Then the Solitary said, “1 cannot worship 
here, where I love to beho!d the waves ad- 
vancing to my feet: I will go higher, where 
all is still.” 

He climbed a cliff which rose from the 
beach, and there he found an open down 
where the turf was soft and green. The blue 
sea spread a wider expanse before him. The 
small boats were cradled on the deep be- 
neath, and fleets pursued their course along 
the horizon. 

The Solitary composed his thoughts to 
prayer. 

But soon music fel] on his ear. To him it 
was harsh, for he wished for silence. 

Then he turned, and belield a shepherd 
leading forth his flock. 

And the face of the shepherd was marked 
with thought, and a mild light beamed from 
hiseye. The music of his pipe was soft and 
sweet. 

Yet the Solitary looked on him with anger, 
and arose hastily, and plunged into the depths 
of a wood which skirted the sunny down. 

And he traversed its shades till he came to 
a quiet nook, where a spring burst forth from 
the thicket, and the closely-woven boughs 
shut out the sunshine. 

“I can see no more the spreading main,”’ 
said he to himself, “but here 1 can be at peace. 
No eye followeth me here, and no cup is dip- 
ped in this spring.”’ 

He drank thereof, and his soul was once 
more hushed to stillness. 

But after a while the breeze brought a 
sweeter music than the rustling of the boughs 
or the plashing of the spring. 

Infant voices were chaunting near. The 
song of their praise was sweet, and the words 
thereof were holy. 

The solitary left his covert, and beheld a 
cottage which the thicket had hidden from 
him. It stood on the sloping grass-plat. It 
was open tothe heavens. The sun shone on 
its humble roof, and the ivy which twined 
around tossed its branches inthe breeze. 

An aged woman sat on the b«nch beside 
the door, and around her were litile children 
gathered. 

She had read to them the words of life; but 
her feeble voice was not heard afar off. 

She taught them to sing hymns: and their 
praises were holy as the Hermit’s prayer. 
But his soul was not as a little child’s, and he 
could not bend to listen. 

And the aged woman rose up, and the chil- 
dren besought his blessing. But he hardened 
his heart, and yet again hastened away. 

A rock towered high above the wood. The 
ascent thereof was steep, and the path rug- 
ged. But wrath glowed in the breast of the 
Solitary, and impelled his steps. 

He paused not till he reached the summit, 
and planted his foot where the step of man 
had never before trod. 

There again he beheld the sea spreading 
farther than eye could reach. The roar of its 
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waves ascended not sohigh. The ships ap- 
peared to be motionless on its bosom, and 
the small boats were no longer seen. 

Then the holy man exclaimed with joy, 
“Now at length I am alone!” | 

But, as he spoke, a living cry arose. He} 
turned, and behold! the nest of an Eagle. | 
And the flapping of wings was heard. 








The young eagles arose at the approach of 
their parent; and she fed them from her beak. 

Then the Hermit saw how she spread her 
wings, and flew gently a short flight, and re- 
turned again, that they might not be weary. 

And the Solitary looked down abashed and 
sighed. 

And a still, small voice whispered within 
his breast, 

“Behold! in all the universe of God, praise 
aboundeth unto Him; and is thy worship so 
pure that none other may mingle therewith? 

“Lo! the Eagle hath wings that bear her 
up tothe gate of heaven. She can battle 
withthe storms of the sky. She can also 
gaze on the noonday brightness of the sun; 
' for her eye shrinketh not, nor is weary. 

“Yet she heareth the cry of her little ones, 
and beareth with, their weakness till they can 
soar with her on high. 

“Therein is her wisdom greater, and her 
heart more expanded than thine.” 

H. MARTINEAU. 


PARABLE. 


There was a lofty rock which had stood for- 
ever. And a fountain sprang up beneath the 
rock, and the waters thercof were purer than 
any waters that were upon the earth. 

A Hermit made his dwelling beside the 
fountain. He drank of the waters at their 
source, morning and evening; and he went 
lower down and purified himself every day. 

His dwelling was covered with vines; and 
the Hermit trained the branches thereof, and 
watered the roots, and rejoiced to behold the 
golden clusters, and watched with care those 
that were yet unripe. 

Birds fed from his hand, and refreshed him 
with their song. Antelopes also were shel- 
tered beneath his roof, and he loved to behold 
their sports. 

It chanced, one day, that the Hermit was 
weary and slept. And when he awoke, lo! 
one stood beside him in his dwelling. And 
the Hermit wist not how he had found en- 
trance therein. 

And the stranger was of a gay counte- 
nance, and in his hand he held a cup. He 
drank thereof, and offered unto the Hermit. 

The Hermit was afraid; but after a while 
he listened to the words of the stranger and 
drank. 

The night passed away in mirth. The ho- 
ly man knew not when the sun went down: 
neither dia he repair to the fountain as he 
was wont. 


Towards dawn, he sank down in a deep 
sleep; and when he awoke, lo! the stranger 
had departed. 
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he saw that all was laid waste. 

The vines were torn down from their sup- 
ports and trailed along the ground. The birds 
had not been fed ; therefore their song was 
hushed. The antelopes came not forth ; they 
were stretched on the €arth, fainting with 
thirst. o- 

Then the Hermit went to drink of the 
fountain. But the stream was almost dried 
up, and the waters thereof were bitter. 

He hastened to bathe his feverish brow. But 
when he bent over the pool, Jo! his face was 
changed that he knew it not. 

Casting himself down in fear and sorrow, 
he cried, “an enemy hath laid waste my dwel- 
ling while I slept.” 

Presently dark clouds arose, and thunders 
rolled afar off. 

And the Hermit heard a voice calling upon 
his name. He looked up, and behold, one 
whose eye was sullen, and his brow dark and 
lowering. 

And he frowned upon the Hermit, saying, 
“ He whom thou hast entertained is Sin. He 
hath despoiled thy habitation, and the waste 
can never be repaired.” 

Then the Hermit trembled, for the voice of 
the stranger chilled his soul. 

“ What then must I do?”’ hecried. And 
while he spake, the winds arose, and there 
was a great storm. And Desparr replied, 

“Thou canst not remain here. Behold! 
the storm beats upon thy dwelling, and it 
shakes from its foundations. Follow after 
thy guest, for here is no abiding -iace.” 

«But he hath spoiled me already,” cried 
the Hermit; “and if I follow him, he will 
destroy me utterly.” 

“Then,” cried Despair, “cast thyself 
down from a rock and die.” 

And the Hermit fled to the edge of a preci- 
pice, and was about to cast himself down, 
when a hand restrained him. He turned, and 
beheld the form ofa woman. She was cloth- 
ed in dark raiment. Her countenance was 
severe, though calm. Her eye was mournful, 
and bore traces of tears that had passed 
away. Her voice was low, but sweet; and 
the Hermit, while he listened, felt the tumult 
subside in his soul. 

« Return unto thy home,” she said. “I am 
Repentance; and I will aid thee to repair 
the desolation thereof.” 

« But,” replied he, “the storm beats upon 
it, and will overthrow it so that I can never 
more enter therein.” 

“ Return with me,” answered his protector. 
“Thou canst abide under the shadow of the 
rock till the storm be overpast.”’ 

So she took his hand, and the Hermit suf- 
fered himself to be led back. 

At length the black clouds parted, and a 
ray of light fell upon the fountain. 

« Drink thereof, and refresh thyself,” said 
his guide. 

The Hermit feared to taste, because he 
knew «that the waters were bitter: but he 
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in the heavens; and as he looked around him, 











When he went abroad, the sun rode high 





obeyed the voice of his guide. 


As he stooped to drink, lo! the pure wave 
swelled to meet his lips. His tears flowed 
fast, and as they fell into the stream, the bit- 
terness thereof passed away. 

And he arose refreshed and strengthened 
for his work. And Repentance guided him 
therein. 


But when all was done, the habitation was 
not pleasant as before. 

And when she was about to depart, the 
Hermit cried, « Remain with me, for my home 
is yet sad, and the beauty thereof hath van- 
ished away. [I also fear to be alone, lest Sin, 
my enemy, should return.” 

REPENTANCE answered, “Another now 
waiteth my help, and I must depart. But be 
thou watchful, lest thy enemy approach thee 
unawares. If thou behold him nigh, flee un- 
to the shadow of the rock, and thou shalt be 
safe.” 

And when she had departed, the hermit 
pondered her words continually. 

After a time, Sin again drew nigh. He 
hoped to find the door standing wide, and the 
Hermit sleeping as before. 

lie marvelled when he saw how fair the 
dwelling and the garden appeared. And he 
said, 

“Some one hath taught him to repair the 
ruin which | caused. I must beware how I 
approach.” 

And he looked, and behold! the Hermit 
was seated beneath the Everlasting Rock. 
Peace was in his countenance as he saw how 
all around was fair and promising. The last 
rays of day shone on his grey hairs. 


And Sin dared not approach; but lingered 
till the darkness of night should come on. 

When the sun disappeared, the Hermit re- 
vaired to the fountain, and knelt dowr to 
drink. 

Then Srv hastened to unfurl his wings, and 


fled away. H. MARTINEAU. 


CRB CLOWSR TASB. 


Power or A Name.—After his last fruit- 
less attempt, in 1794, to rescue his country 
from the dominion of Russia, Kosciusko was 
induced, in order to regain his personal lib- 
erty, to bind himself never again to take up 
arms against that empire. In 1798 he went 
to settle in France, where he continued to 
live in peaceful retirement through the whole 
of Buonaparte’s astonishing career. In 
1814, when the allied troops were every where 
spreading themselves over France, and com- 
mitting ravages in several places, Kosciusko, 
if he did not resume his sword in defence of 
the country that sheltered him, at least found 
means effectually to protect his French neigh- 
bors against the hostile troops that were des- 
olating the district where he resided. The 
aged hero could not endure the sight of such 
horrors. He mounted his horse, and rode off 
alone to the village of Cugny, where the thick- 
est smoke proclaimed the greatest dangers. 
There he found Russians, Cossacks, and 




















Poles, firing the miserable cottages of the 
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peasantry, thinking amidst the confusion to 
plunder the more undisturbedly. 

He galloped into the midst of them, and, 
turning to the Polish battalion, known by their 
uniforms, shouted ‘Hold, soldiers! When ] 
led brave Polish troops, no one thought of 
plundering: and severely should I have pun- 
ished any inf-riour officer, who, regardless of 
my commands had dared to suffer such disor- 
der. But the leaders are yet more blameable, 
he added, addressing the officers, who, by 
their example or their neglect, tempt the pri- 
vates into such conduct.’ 

*And who are you to talk so to us?’ re- 
sounded on all sides.—*1 am Kosciuszko.’ 
At this name, officers and men flung away 
their arms, and according to the custom of 
their country, fell down before their Naczel- 
nik, (a Polish title meaning supreme chief, 
by which Kosciuszko had been formerly ad- 
dressed.) - Thuse nearest to him touched his 
knee with their right hands, while with the 
left they uncovered their heads, which they 
atrewed with dust in token of repentance. . . 
The kindled fires were promptly extinguish- 
ed; what could be saved was saved. He as- 
sisted actively in the operation, and remain- 
ed till all the stolen prop°rty that could be 
collected was replaced.— Falkenstein. 








Leonarvo pa Vincr.—This celebrated 
painter, whose picture of the Last Supper is 
so well known and so much admired, was not 
merely a painier, but seems to have cultivated 
all the arts and sciences. In fact, he was 
one of the wonders of his ag». He wasa 
sculptor, an architect, a musician,—both com- 
poser and performer ; a pot, chiefly an im- 
provisatore ; a mathematician, a geometrician, 
an astronomer, an enginecr—civil and mili- 
tary; a chemist, an anatomist, and further, 
profoundly versed in optics, mechanics, hy- 
draulics, and probably all other branches of 
natural philosophy. Nor did he merely learn 
what others taught upon these subjects: he 
wrote upon all of them volumes, of which the 
number cannot now be ascertained; only it 
is known, that a single one, a Treatise on 
Painting, has been published ; that sixteen, 
of various sizes, are in the Ambrosian Li- 
brary at Milan, seven in one of the Royal Li- 
‘braries in Spain, some in private hands, and 
many more lost. Moreover, in almost all 
these sciences he was an inventor; and of 
his mechanical and hydraulic skill he left tan- 
gible and durable proofs in mills, canals, in- 
struments of various kinds, &c. &c. 

To the various mental! gifts with which na- 
ture had endowed him, were united that regu- 
larity of feature and symmetry of person 
which tend to enhance dignity of carriags, 
and add to the charms of social intercourse. 
He possessed great agility and bodily strength, 
so that he could arrest the rapid movements 
of a body in weight and size exceeding hu- 
man force. He could twist the tongue of a 
bell into a screw, and bend a horse-shoe in 
on’ hand. 





Wh-n he was but a young apprentice un- 


der the most celebrated artist of his time, he 
was invited by his master to assist in a pic- 
ture which he was then painting of our Sav- 
iour’s baptism by St. John. Leonardo paint- 
ed an angel holding some garments ; and his 
angel so far surpassed all his master’s figures, 
that the latter, provoked at being excelled by 
a lad, would never touch pencil or colours 
again. 





Femate Herorsm.—On one occasion, 
says Mr. Charles Butler, the fatal cart con- 
veyed the Superior of a convent and all her 
cloistral tamily to the guillotine. In the road 
to it they sung in unison the litanies of the 
Virgin Mary. At first they were received 
with curses, ribaldry, and the other usua! 
abominations of a French mob. But it was 
not long before their serene demeanor and pi- 
ous chant subdued the surrounding brutality ; 
and the multitude attended them in respect- 
ful silence to the place of execution. The 
cart moved slowly,—all the while the nuns 
continued the pious strain: when the cart 
reached the guillotine, each, till the instru- 
ment of death touched her, sustained it. As 
each died, the sound became proportionably 
weaker. At last the Superior’s single note 
was heard, and soon was heard no more. 


TES BOUDOLR. 


CHATAUBRIAND-—SovuTHEY’s RopEeRicK-— 
Beattie’s Essay on Moratiry—— 
Srmpiiciry-—Dr. Jounson—-Stanzas, 
Be.ovep, wHEN I am DEAD—FasHion— 
Harmonit Socrety—-AMUSEMENTS—Pan- 
oraMA--—-Mr. Sausert——Sutron THE 
VENTRILOQUIST--THE CALABRIAN Brotu- 
ERS. 

Medora. It is refreshing to turn to one’s libra- 
ry and take down a few books which seem to be 
growing old, and renew either old associa- 
tions or awaken those which the progress of 
feeling and lapse of years may have utterly 
changed. I have been reperusing some works 
which twenty years ago, I read as a task or 
a pastime. I dare say, Lisa, you know little 
of them. You are acqtainted with much ol- 
der books, but these come in an intermediate 
period—neither sanctified by age, nor attrac- 
tive by novelty. = 

Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Christianity, 

for instance. This work is an attempt toshow 
that every conceivable thing under Christian- 
ity, arts, sciences, literature, hospitals, roads, 
institutions, customs, manners, laws, &c. &c. 
&c., are better than under Paganism. He is 
often fanciful and po:tical, but oh! his fancy 
and his povtry are more than redeemed by the 
large, the grand, the right and the beautifu’ 
views which he takes of the subject under 
consideration. Many just speculations, ma- 
uy daring flights of imagination, many aston- 
ishing displays of knowledge, contribute to 
render the work one of the most useful and 
attractive of the present age. 

Southey’s Roderick has rescued my broken 
and idle moments during the past week. | 

















used to think ignorantly and prejudicedly, 
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that it was a dull thing, which at best was 
suited for leisurely people of sensibility. But 
as | proceeded, I found my attention irresist- 
ibly attracted, my passions and feelings, and 
sympathies awakened and gratified, and my 
taste in almost every respect consulted, ex- 
cept in the want of a certain continuity of 
narration and oneness of interest, which 
Scott and Byron have found means to throw 
into their narratives, but which Southey wants 
the last degree of genius to devise. 

Beattie’s Essay on Morality has engaged 
my second or third perusal. He is one of 
those useful and agreeable writers who make 
knowledge easy, and metaphysics clear, and 
who, if they have not found out 2 short and 
royal road to learning, have certainly repair- 
ed and straitened the old high way. I have 
more than once recommended him to you, 
but the Wheel of modern Literature turns so 
fast, and throws out so many novelties, that 
one is overwhelmed with them instead of fix- 
ing the attention on any regular order of 
reading. 

Lisa. If I havea preference for any kind 
of writing it is the simple style. I havea 
perfect horror of an author who uses perad- 
venture instead of if. I do not allude of 
course to the bible use of that word, for the 
bible presents the most golden simplicity. 
Johnson has never been a favorite with me on 
that very account, though it may be heresy to 
say so. Johnson was the great wonder of hia 
time, not of ours. He has been called a Co- 
lossus, and so h> is, striding over a large space 
of fame, but fixed there ; and people are very 
well contented to sail under his great limbs 
without planting themselves in the same po- 
sition, or affecting to be as high ashe. Now 
listen to this poetry, trom an old number of the 
Edinburgh Journal. Johnson could not have 
written it for his life, though he might have 
criticised its exquisite delicacy thus—The 
flimsy fabric of this attenuated effusion’ has 
the insipidity of water, without its energizing 
properties. How he loved to break butter. 
flies on a wheel! But listen ! 


BELOVED! WHEN I AM DEAD. 
Beloved! when I am dead, 
Oh! do not weep for me in festal hours 
When thro’ the glittering dance thy footsteps tread 
On mimic flowers ; 
Nor, by the blazing hearth, 
When mingled voices swell in sinle:s glee— 
Oh! chequer not that hour of holy mirth, 
With thoughts of me! 
Beloved! whenI am dead, 
Think not of me in bright and verdant bowers 
\. hen the full pride of summer’s noon is shed 
On all its flowers: 
When the rich rose’s breath 
Is caught in every inspiration there : 
When the laburnum's bloom illumineth 
The glowing air ! 
For, midst the festal glee, 
By the glad hearth, and where the roses bloom, 
No spirit, love, would sympa: hise with thee 
In kindred gloom. 
But where the low sweet strains 
Of winds and waters, blended with the sound 
Of village echo2s, borne from distant plains, 
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Are breathing round ; 
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— “ 
If there thy feet should rove, 

When twilight dimly falls on flower and tree, 

Oh! then, my first—my last—my only love! 
Remember me! 

Medora. 1 confess Johnson could no more 
handle such things than he could a humming 
bird. But, Lisa, what of the winter fashions! 
how are we to app2ar? with a balloon on each 
arin still, or has the goddess of Fashion been 
studying anatomical proportions, and brought 
us nearer the symmetry of nature? You are 
au fait in such matters. 

Lisa. Thanks to eider-down, the gentle- 
men will be in no danger of being knocked 
from the pavements by our sleeves this win- 
ter, and the material gives a softer outline to 
the figure than those stiffeners (well named) 
that prevailed a yearsince. I think the pre- 
sent fashions exceedingly chaste and beautiful. 

Medora. What of the amusements ? 

Lisa. In the first place a laudable effort is 
making to cultivate and improve a taste for 
sacred melody, by the Harmonic Society. 
Their first concert was well attended and 
evinced an ardor and industry which must 
lead to good results. Similar ardor and in- 
dustry have successfully brought out, after 
years of practice, the Oratorio of the Crea- 
tion in Boston. Charleston has this advan- 
tage over many other cities, that it is a favor- 
ite resort for foreigners, and a combination 
with them may produce musical taste of a 
high ordr. 

Shows have arrivedearly. The Battle of 
Navarino at L»gé’s Rooms is-commanding at- 
tention. Panoramas, even if indifferent, of- 
tea throw a light on geography and history, 
and when well done, they afford a rich and de- 
lightful entertainment for all ages. 

Then we have an advertisement of Mr. 
Saubert, to entertain us at Mr. Fayolle’s Long 
Rooin with the first porformer in France on 
the Piano Forty, and Miss Eugenia the first 
female vocalist in Paris a roulades ! 

Miss Eugenia’s trilling, is however, rivall- 
ed by Mr. Sutton’s (the Ventriloquist,) Caro- 
lina Mocking Bird, at Lege’s Room, and both, 
are rivalled again by the Calabrian Brothers 
assisted by Mr. and Madam Groves at St, 
Andrew’s Hall. 

itis enough to delight people who like us 
have been sitting with our eyes half shut, wiih 
just enough energy to fan onrselves since last 
May, to have such an influx of sensations 
come suddenly upon us. 

* Medora. Farbe itfrom me to check the 
enjoyment of such innocent and intellectual 
pleasures after our languid scason. We have 
only to hope that in the leisure ofour Sum- 
mcr, impressions have been made serious e- 
nough to temper the frivolities of fashion, and 
the rage for novelty, and that a thought of 
higher and better things may sanctify those 
which we enjoy. 








REMITTANCES. 

W.2B., Savannah. M.A. W., Athens, A. P.N, 
Columbia. J. H., Charleston; J. K., do.; R. 
M., do; F. P., Greensboro’, Ala.: S. B., Salem, 
Mass.; J. A. M., Charleston; W. H. do, 














BLA & SBM BASKST. 


A company of bowmen, called the Robin Hood ar- 
chers, has been furmed in Boston, and one called the 
United Powmen, in Philadelphia. 

The people of Greece are adopting European hab- 
its in their domestic arrangements, copying the dress 
of the French. 

The Governments of Malta and the Pacha of Egypt, 
have c: ntracted to be supplied with ice from Boston. 

A double yellow China Ruse, the first that has ever 
bloomed in this State, was lately presented by Tho- 
mas Bennett, Esq. to the Editors of ths Courier. 

Tho Harpers in New York, print on an average, a 
whole edition of books of the Family Library size, ev- 
ery day in the year. 

In Brattleborough, Vermont, is an immense printing 
establishment, on one side of which is a paper-mill, 
and on the other, a book-bindery. 

The paper of the Comprehensive Commentary on 
the Bible, now printing in Brattleborough, will a- 
mount to one thousand bales of cotton. 

The 31 largest libraries in the U. S. contain only 
250,000 volumes, while the same number in Germany 
contain 3,300,000 volumes. 

The new professors at Columbia College, are volun- 
tarily offering to-he students instrnetion in depart- 
ments additional to those required by the Statutes. 

The Salt Works in Florida, prumise to be very 
profitable speculations. 

The first steamboat mail has arrived from England 
at India, by way of Alexandria, after a passage of 50 
days. 

A Bank is about to be established at Athens, (Greece) 
by a company of English speculators. 

Aniron rail-road from Brussels tu Paris will be 
carried into effect. 

T'wo brothers, of the nam? of Green, ascended at 
the same time, in sepurate balloons, fiom Vauxhall 
Gardens, London. 

An old book has been fonnd, printed ia 1508, con- 
taining a curious engraving of the human head, on 
which are depicted. as in modern phrenology, the lo- 
caliiies of the several facul.ies. 

Several att‘ mpts have recently been made to fire 
the City of Boston. 

In the same city, Judge Story has pronounced an 
eloquent eulogium cn the late Chief Justice Marshall, 
before the Suffulk Bar. 

Our whule national deht is paid, and there is now 
a surplus of fifteen millions in the Treasury. 

Some of the astronomers have pronounced one of 
the spots which lately appeared on the sun as very 
large and extremely beautiful. 

The only four ministers who have ever been settled 
over Park street Church in Boston, have been after- 
wards called to preside over Colleges. 

Mr. Burden, of New-York, has invented a new pa- 
tent horse shoe, by which fifty shoes are produced in 
a minute. 

A bed of very good coal has been discovered in 
Taunton, near the Providence and Boston: Rail Rvad. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. R. from Savannah, received; also, S. and T. T. S. 


TUB BUD. : 


SELECTED. 
THE RICH BOY AND POOR BOY. 
FRANcIs. 
“We must not play together, 
Tom Smith, I’m very sure— 
For my Papa is very rich, 
And yours is very poo.” 
Tuomas. 
“But my Papa is honest— 
A good and useful man— 
In what sir, is yours })>tter, 
Pray tell me if you ean? "” 

















FRANCIS. 
“He's very rich, 1 tell you— 
Now, Tom, what would you give, 
Ifin a house as grand as ours, 
Your own Papa could live ?” 
Tuomas. 
“J would not give a sixpence— 
For though your house be higher, 
Tis just as likely to blow down, 
Or be burnt up with fire. 


Amongst your fine rich furniture, 
You cannot eat im peace, 

Lest on your Brussels carpets, you 
Should get a spot of grease. 


And though our house be lowly, 
I love my home so well, 
I would not leave its humble roof 
In palaces to dwell.” 
FRANCIS. 
“But Tom, look at your coarse thick coat, 
Then at my dress so fine— 
W hat would you give if you could wear 
Clothes half as rich as mine ?” 
THOMAS. 
“I would not give a farthing,— 
Whatever you may think,— 
For finery that may be spoiled 
Even by a drop of ink, 


My clothing is fur comfort, 
And in comfort it is worn ; 
I'm not like you, in constant fear 
Lest it get soiled or torn. 


Thanks tothe best of mothers, 
My dress is whol> and vlzan— 
Nor do I wish to change it, 
For the gayest ever seen. 


And for my dear govd father, 
As I have said b-fore, 

Yours may perhaps b2 richer, 
But you cannot love him more. 


Nor is he more rexpected— 
Such is my father’s worth, 

His children would not change him, 
For the richest man on earth. 


You boast your fathers’s fortune, 
And rich enough is he— 

With his fine houses here in town, 
And vessels out at sea. 


But many as richa person 
And prosperous as he, 

Has by misfortune been reduced 
To utter poverty. 


Your vessels may be shipwrecked— 
Your houses may burn down— 

And you may find yourself at last 
The poorest boy in town. 


If you have nought but riches 
To pride yourseliupon, 

You'll be a paltry f lluw, Frank, 
When all your wealth is gone! 


Virtue, my boy, and learning, 
Are treasures of more worth 

Than all the gold that ever men 
Have hoarded up on earth, 


For when the fire or tempest 
Tak->s other weakh away, 

Our knowled:ze and our virtues, Frank, 
Are treasures that will s!ay. 


And one thing more I'll tell you, 
Deny it if yon can— 

"Tis honesty and goo Inesa 
Alone that mak> the man.” 

Wh>n this was uttered, Thomas 
Wishel th» proud boy “zoul day ;* 

Took up his ball—nut on his hat, 
And, whistlng, marched away, 
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THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 








ORLIGEVAL SOBRE. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 





Permit me to offer the fullowing lines as a humble 
substitute for a Poem at our recent Commence- 
ment, hoping, that it may awaken in the Student 
some agreeable reminiscences of his late classical 
career, and light up a passing smile of pleasure on 
the brow of the Fair. 


THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF THE 
STUDENT. 

When envious time, with unrelenting hand, 
Dissolves the union of some little band, 
A band, connected by those hallowed ties, 
That from the growth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering soul, before the parting sigh, 
One moment waits, to view the years gone by. 
Memory still loves to hover round the place, 
And all our pleasures and our pains retrace. 


The Student is the subject of my song :— 
Few are his pleasures; yet those few are strong. 
Not the gay transient moment of delight; 
Not hurried transports, felt but in their flight. 
Unlike all else, the student’s joys endure, 
Intense, expansive, energetic, pure. 
Whether o’er classic plains he loves to rove, 
Midst Attic bowers, and through the Mantuan grove; 
Whether with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time and space; 
Whether on wings of heav’nly truth to rise, 
‘And penetrate the secrets of the skies, 
Or downward tending, with an humbler eye, 
Through nature’s laws explore a Deity; 
His are the joys no stranger-breast can feel, 
No wit define, no utterance reveal. 

Nor yet, alas, unmix’d the joys we boast; 
Our pleasures still proportioned labour cost. 
An anxious tear off fills the student’s eye; 
And his breast heaves with many astruggling sigh; 
His is the task, the long, long task, t’ explore 
Of ev’ry age the lumber and the lore. 

Need I describe his troubles and his strife ? 

The thousand minor miseries of his life ? 

How Application, ever poring maid, 

Oft mourns an aching, ofta dizzy head ? 

How the hard toil but slowly works it way, 

One word explained,—the labour ofa day;— 

Here fore’d to thread some labyrinth without end. 

And there some paradox to comprehend; 

Here ten hard words, fraught with some meaning 
small, 

And there, ten folios, fraught—with none at all! 

Or, view him, meting out with points and lines, 

The land of diagrams, and mystic signs, 

Where forms of spheres “being given’’ on a plane, 

He must transform, and bend,—within his brain. 

Or, asan author, lost in gloom profound, 

When some bright thought demands a period round, 

Pond’ring and polishing;—ah, what avail 

The room oft-pac’d, the anguish-bitten nail ? 

For see, produc’d ’mid many a laboring groan, 

A sentence, much like an inverted cone. 

Or should he try his talent ata rhyme, 

That waste of patience, and that waste of time, 

Perchance, like me, he flounders through one line, 

Begins the next—there stops.— 


Enough; no more unveil the cloister’s grief; 
Disclose those sources, whence it finds relief. 
Say how the Student, pausing from his toil, 
Forgets his pain ‘mid recreation’s smile. 

Have you not seen, (iorgive the ignoble theme) 
The winged tenants of'some haunted stream, 
Feed, eager, busy, all the wave beside, 

Then wanton in the cool luxurious tide ? 

So the wise Student ends his busy day, 
Unbends his mind and throws his cares away. 
To books where science urges toil severe, 
Sneceeds th’ alluring tale, or drama dear; 

Or haply in that hour, his taste might choose 








The easy warblings of the modern muse. 

Let me but paint him;—void of every care, 

Flung in free attitudes along his chair, 

From page to page his eye rapid along 

Glances, and revels through the magic song. 

Alternate swells his breast with hope and fear, 

Now bursts th’ unconscieus laugh;—now falls the 
pitying tear. 

Yet more;—though lonely joys the bosom warm, 

Participation heightens ev’ry charm. 

And should the happy student chance to know 

The warmth of friendship,—or, some kinder glow, 

What wonder, should he eager run, to share 

Some fav’rite author with some fav’rite fair? 

There, as he cites-those treasures of the page 

That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 

And listens whiie her frequent, keen remark 

Discerns the brilliant, or illumes the dark; 

And doubting much, scarce knows which most to 
admire, 

The critic’s judgment, or the writer’s fire; 

While, reading, oft he glances at that face, 

Where gently beams intelligence and grace, 

And sees each passion in its turn prevail, 

Her looks the very echo of the tale; 

Sees the descending tear, the swelling breast, 

When vice exults, or virtue is distrest; 

Or when the plot assumes an aspect new, 

And virtue shares her retribution due, 

Sees the gay, grateful smile, th’ uplifted eye, 

Thread, needle, kerchief! dropt in ecstacy— 

Say, can one social pleasure equal this ? 

Yet still ev’n here, imperfect is the bliss. 

For ah, how oft must awkward learning yield 

To graceful dulness the unequal field 

Of gallantry; what lady can endure 

The shrug scholastic and the bow demure ? 

Can the poor student hope that heart to gain, 

Which melts before the flutter of a cane? 

Or, of two candidates, pray which can pass, 

Where one consults his books, and one his glass ? 


Ye Fair, if aught these censures may apply, 
*Tis yours alone t’ effect the remedy. 
Ne’er let the fop the sacred bond remove 
That links the Payhian with th’ Aonian grove. 
*Tis yours to polish, strengthen, and secure 
The lustre of the mind’s rich garniture. 
Such is the robe that lends you heav’nly charms, 
And envy ofits fiercest sting disarms; 
A robe, whose grace and brightness will outvie 
The woof of Ormus, and the ‘I'yrian dye. 


To count one pleasure more indulge my Muse; 
*Tis Friendship’s self; what cynic will refuse ? 
Oh, I could tell how oft her joys we’ve shar'd, 
When mutual cares those mutual joys endear’d. 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil, 

We found repose amid one common smile. 

How arm in arm we’ve linger’d through the vale, 
List’ning to many a time-beguiling tale; 

Yes, [ could tell,—but ch! the task how vain! 

’T would but inerease our fast-approaching pain,— 


The pain, so thrilling to a Student's heart, 
Couch’d in that tal ‘talisman of woe,—* We part.” 
ALUMNUS. 


Charleston, S. C. Oct. 30th. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SOLITUDE. 


J’accours, solitude chérie, 

Recevez-moi, sombres foréts, 

Je viens, exempt de vains regrets, 

D’une douce philosophie 

Cultiver les charmes secrets. 

Toujours épris d’une volupté pure, 

Dans ses trésors sans cesse renaissans, 

Je pourrai contempler l’admirable nature; 
Soit qu’elle se ranime au souffle du printems, 
Ou que le triste hiver flétrisse sa parure; 
Soit que des cieux le brilant appareil, 








Et l’aspect fatiguant des pompes du soleil, 
Nous forcent de chercher le repos sous l’ombrage , 
Ou que la paleur du feuillage 
De l’automne annoncant le calme solemne) 
Du déclin de nos jours en nous offrant l'image, 
Nous raméne aux pensers du sage. 
Si dujeune printems nous aimons la beauté, 
Saison des fleurs et de la volupté, 
Saison d’amour, de sympathie, 
D’illusions et d’aimable folie; 
En hiver, sérieux, et l’ame recueillie, 
‘Nouns méditons l’auguste vérité. 
Quand la nuit sur la terre étend ses voiles sombres, 
Et que descend avec l’obscurité des ombres 
Le silence majestueux, 
Quel ineffable charme est dans la solitude, 
Ou de soi-méme en paix "homme fait son étude ! 
Alors l’esprit religieux 
Monte vers ces déserts inondés de lumieére, 
Ou, dans l’ordre établi par la cause premiére, 
Roule l’infinité des astres glorieux. 
Le sage, alors, avec son ame, 
Devant la nature et son roi, 
Recoit avec transport le rayon qui l’enflamme, 
Rayon d’amour, d’espérance et de foi: 
Il foule aux pieds l’erreur et l’imposture, 
Et la vérite seule est présente A ses yeux; 
Ses pensers sont alors sereins Comme les cieux 
Oi brille une lumiére harmonieuse et pure. 
Il chante un hymne a ’Etefnel, 
Objet de ses desirs, la nuit @ gon reveil, 
I] offre son humble priére; 
Un doux et paisible sommeil 
A bientét fermé sa paupiére 
P. M. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
STANZAS. 
Oh! say not that this world is bright 
And full of joy and gladness, 
The fairest tint4nust yield to night, 
The gayest smil», to sadness. 


And think not that this transient earth 
All needful bliss encloses, 

For even in the hour of birth 

*T will fade—like summer roses. 


Just as the bud that for awhile 

By morning dew is cherish'd, 

But courting the wide sunbeam’s smile, 
Its jewelry finds perish'd. 


So too, the heart unfolds its prize 
Of love, undimm’d and real, 

And gains for its self-sacrifice, 

A moment’s bliss, ideal. 


Then say not, in life’s fragile bark, 
There’s quite enough of pleasure, 
For memory need but turn, to mark 
A heap of wasted treasure. 
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